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with the two alternatives of emigration or starvation.
In letters to The Times and in successive pamphlets
he expressed the view that the duty of the British
Government was to uphold law and order and * to
allow emigration to drain off the surplus population'.
His advocacy of this policy of despair led him into
public combat with no less an opponent than John
Stuart Mill. It provoked Gustavus Dalton to accuse
him of wishing to exile his poorer compatriots to the
United States. Dufferin replied in a fourth letter to
The Times contending that by * emigration9 he had
meant only temporary and gainful employment in
England. Dr. Dalton was not appeased. He replied
that Lord Dufferin's last letter had shown * little of the
ability and still less of the genuine kindliness of heart,
which, in spite of blunders inconceivable in so clever
a man, shed a grace over his former communications.
He has, after all, no remedy but the remedy of which
he has the grace to be ashamed; the coarse and
desperate remedy of emigration.'

Dufferin was wounded by this onslaught. His own
conscience was clear. He had never adopted a re-
actionary attitude and had in fact risen in the House
of Lords to indict the attitude of the average Irish
landlord towards his tenants as being "almost of a
barbarous character'. On that occasion (it was his
maiden speech) he had urged that the tenants should
be given some greater fixity of tenure and the right
to their own improvements. In so doing he antici-
pated Mr. Gladstone's Land Bill by sixteen years.

His attitude to the whole problem was one of
slightly embittered pessimism. * I do most firmly
believe,' he wrote in 1849, * that in no other country